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Juvenal’s Exile? 


Rosert Nort#, S. J. 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, Jerusalem 


Horrida sane 
Aegyptus: sed luxuria, quantum ipse notavi, 
Barbara famoso non cedit turba Canopo 


says Juvenal, in his diatribe against intolerant super- 
stition.1 From these lines it is inferred that when the 
poet was in his last days “kicked upstairs” by an offend- 
ed Caesar (Hadrian), he was sent as commander to a 
remote outpost in Egypt. Some scholars follow Justus 
Lipsius in claiming that the exile was in Scotland instead. 
But ancient biographies based on Suetonius identify its 
site as Aswan or the island of Elephantine, at the first 
cataract of the Nile, five hundred miles south of Cairo. 


Chugging up the Nile to Aswan, I was content to as- 
sume I was following in the track of another temporary 
exile from the Seven Hills, and looked around for the 
details that would have arrested the classic Roman’s 
gaze. 


Juvenal doubtless had his Herodotus to guide him 
prattlingly along the trip. That second book, Euterpe, 
opens with observations on the Nile Valley which are as 
fresh and earthy today as the comments I jotted in my 
notebook from the black lips of dripping fellahs. His 
authorities, though, could no longer be consulted as we 
passed through Heliopolis, Memphis, and Thebes. 

I heard other things also in Memphis, conversing with 
the priests of Hephaestus: and to Thebes and Heliopolis 
also, for their sake, I detoured, anxious to know if they 
would agree with the stories current in Memphis; those 
of Heliopolis, in fact, are said to be the most reasonable 
of the Egyptians (2. 3. 2-6). 

The crocodile situation, too, has fared badly since the 
days of Herodotus; they are now neither worshipped 
at Thebes nor eaten at Heliopolis.? In fact the fellahs 
amusedly assured me that nowhere on the Egyptian Nile 
would we encounter either the crocodile or what is so 
graphically but anachronistically called the Nilpferd, 
hippopotamus. 


Thebes is now called Luxor, el-Uqsur, “the Castles”. At 
its vast necropolis on the West Bank, I climbed up on 
the flattened nose of Ozymandias, king of kings,* to look 
out where “the lone and level sands stretch far away.” 
Alas, as it was the time of the Nile inundation, they were 
submerged under the gentle ripples of a vast lagoon. Off 
there, in lonely majesty, sat the two Colossi of Memnon, 
looking away pensively to the east rather like two blub- 
bery sun-bathers who had gone to sleep on a sandbank 
and awakened in distress with the tide come in high all 
about them. 


Memnon is the Greek name of Amenophis III, grand- 
father of that celebrated Tut-ankh-amon whose exhum- 


ation purpled the Sunday supplements of the twenties. 
The Colossi are all that survive of a temple once fabulous 
with apocalyptic floors of silver and gates of gold. In 
27 B.c. the northern figure was mutilated by an earth- 
quake; the effect of which was to cause it to emit at 
sunrise that curious singing sound which all the tourists 
of Juvenal’s day experienced; until the statue was clum- 
sily repaired under Septimius Severus around 200 ap. 
Dimidio magicae resonant ubi Memnone chordae 
Atque vetus Thebe centum iacet obruta portis 

(Juvenal 15.5-6). 
The “hundred gates” is a stereotyped formula from Iliad 
9. 381-384; but it may well be referred to the colonnaded 
temple of Queen Hatshepsut back on the hillside, whose 
gleaming portals hold the eye of the traveler long after 
the rest of Thebes has fallen back into its antique mist. 
Halfway between Luxor and Aswan sits the little 
temple of Edfu (Apollonopdlis Magna), the most per- 
fectly preserved jewel of Egyptian architecture. To the 
classicist its interest is greater because he can decipher 
on its walls the hieroglyphic name of Cleopatra.* A small 
room in the temple is identified by its bas-reliefs as the 
Library. One instinctively recalls the giant classical 
library of Cleopatra in her capital at Alexandria, of which 
this one would be a branch. Would Juvenal have failed 

to do honor to these treasuries of his brotherhood? 


BEAUTIFUL ELEPHANTINE 


Just short of the Tropic of Cancer, though no deeper 
than a pinprick into the epidermis of Darkest Africa, 
one arrives at Aswan. Even in his sulking, the Roman 
exile’s eye must have lighted up at the sight of the bril- 
liant jade island of Elephantine framed against a square 
mountain of yellow sand. Here he would be spared the 
discomforts of life on the Quirinal: 

incendia, lapsus 


Tectorum assiduos, ac mille pericula saevae 
Urbis, et Augusto recitantes mense poetas (3. 7-9). 


Here he finds exactly what was wanting at Egeria: 
Quanto praestantius esset 
Numen aqua, viridi si margine clauderet undas 
Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora tofum! . (3. 18-20). 
Among the children of the Nile staring innocently at the 
stranger, one is freed of worser vexations: 
Quid Romae faciam? mentiri nescio; librum 
Si malus est, nequeo laudare et poscere (3. 41-42); 
though truth to tell, the readiness of certain Egyptians 
to do any service, anything, just for friendliness (and 
perhaps for a modest baksheesh) recalls or surpasses that 
hungry Greekling on the Esquiline who omnia novit; in 
caelum iusseris, ibit (3.78). 
Elephantine’s position on the first cataract was of 
vital strategic and commercial importance from the very 
dawn of Egyptian history. Its name is a translation of 
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the hieroglyphic yeb which means elephant, and probably 
alludes to the tribal symbol of the people nearest to 
the border of the Nubian elephant country. The setile- 
ment of the island was far older and more thriving than 
that of the mainland itself, whose name Swan (==Mar- 
ket) indicates that it was merely a trading-post for the 
Nubians coming to establish contact with the Egyptian 
garrison. 

Besides its palm-frond beauty, Elephantine is now 
chiefly visited for its ancient Nilometer, in disuse for 
many centuries but now energetically functioning exactly 
as in the description of Strabo. There is also a deep well 
which dates from the time of Eratosthenes. It is said 
that while this learned Athenian was living at the library 
of Alexandria in 200 B.c., someone told him that at the 
summer solstice the rays of the sun fell directly onto the 
water-surface of this well without casting a shadow; 
whereat he, reflecting on the phenomenon, invented the 
method of land-measurement which is still in use today. 
If the story be true, it assumes that in classic times 
the Tropic of Cancer stood exactly at Syene, whereas 
now it has migrated south a few miles. 


Herodotus repeats gullibly that here between the island 
and the mainland are the sources of the Nile, half their 
waters flowing to the south and half to the north; but 
he adds, 

the fellow really seemed to be kidding me, though he 
claimed to have accurate information . . . I could get no 
other details from anyone, but this other material I in- 
vestigated at length, going up as far as Elephantine to 
see in person, and from there on relying on hearsay 
(2. 28. 6; 29. 1-3). 

By far the chief attraction of Elephantine is the de- 
caying temple in whose archives were discovered the 
papyri which added so much to our knowledge of plebe- 
ian Hebrew and of Old Testament background. A gar- 
rison of Jewish mercenaries were stationed at Elephan- 
tine from 525 to 332. Samples of their commonplace 
contracts may be seen in the Museum of Cairo. 


The only ancient monuments which survive on the 
temple-site are two statues of cat-faced gods. The Egyp- 
tian boys of Aswan, Yusuf Kamel and Iskhak Nan, who 
were with us as “guides”, got a peculiar pleasure out of 
slapping them roundly on the cheeks, because of the 
metallic clang emitted by the polished granite. 


Toward sunset it is a pleasant trip to circumnavigate 
the island in a sailboat. We landed briefly at the lush 
“Kitchener’s Gardens” to the west. Behind them is a 
first-rate curiosity of Egyptian literature. Among the 
ancient tombs on the sandy West Bank is that of Herk- 
huf. As caravan-conductor in the time of Mer-en-ra 
2500, he had carried back a dwarf from Nubia and writ- 
ten to tell the Pharoah of what fun it would be. The 
little King, then eight years old, dictated an imperious 
letter describing his enthusiasm and concern for the safe- 
keeping of his intended plaything. Herkhuf was so proud 
of this boyish letter that he had it chiseled in full on 
his tomb here. 


As we resumed our upstream course on the west side 
of Elephantine, a little girl came down to the shore of the 
island and followed along beside us, chattering all the 
way. I was surprised that among her comments the magic 
word “baksheesh” was nowhere to be heard, until I re- 
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called that the inhabitants of the island speak the Nubian 
language, and she was doubtless trying to get the point 
across in her own way. 

Upon outdistancing her, we spent a tough half-hour 
trying to negotiate a little rapids which reminded us of 
our nearness to the cataract. Our boatman eventually 
had to stop at the west bank and ask two very small 
boys to pull us up the stream with a rope, while our Yusuf 
and Iskhak gazed entranced at two gazelles who were 
pirouetting skittishly on the lawn. 

Returning to Aswan at dusk, I sat for a long time 
watching the stars come out over the Nile. Venus, the 
evening-star, silvered a track bright as a small moon 
on the ripples. Truly here are “the baths of all the 
Western stars,” The Big Dipper barely emerged over the 
West Bank, and the Pole Star a feeble distance higher 
seemed to be losing ground even since Cairo. 

A single geological freak established the double im- 
portance of Aswan in history. A stone streak here cuts 
across the sandy softness of the desert. Where it inter- 
cepts the deep quiet flow of the Nile, it shivers it into 
a foaming cataract and makes it impassable for the boats 
which come up from the Delta. And on shore it provides 
the rich veins of red and black granite which Egypt’s 
builder Pharaohs used for their monuments more en- 
during than bronze. This marble in Latin literature is 
known by the name of the city itself, in the form Syene. 

The quarries are to the south of town. Passing the 
unimportant Ptolemy temple, one is quickly in the desert, 
among the fiascos: half-excavated marble blocks aban- 
doned in mid-process because of flaws detected too late. 

In majestic repose among them is the most gigantic 
block of stone ever tackled by human hands.® The twelve- 
hundred-ton shaft, 137 feet long, lies completely detached 
on three sides and neatly hewn to obelisk shape. Be- 
neath it runs a trench with incisions which some claim 
point to the technique of excavation: wooden blocks 
were to be driven in and wetted, so that by their ex- 
pansion and warping they would crack the tremendous 
rock off its sidewise base. 

In another quarry farther south is an unfinished colos- 
sus, perhaps another Ozymandias. All these objects must 
have commanded the attention of exiled Juvenal, since 
they had already grown grey with waiting in the 1300 
years between Ramses and Caesar. 


SUBMERGED PHILAE 


Quite different is the case with the cataract itself. 
Its formation has been all changed by the giant dam 
which has recently been constructed upstream from it. 
At the island of Sehel may be read the inscriptions of 
Pharaohs of 1850, 1550, and 1500 before Christ, com- 
memorating their excavating of a seaworthy channel 
through the rapids; Tutmoses III christens it “Opening 
of This Way in the Beauty of Men-Kheper-Ra Living 
Forever”. Men-Kheper-Ra is the surname of Tutmosis; 
it is a simple hieroglyph consisting of a disk, a beetle, 
and a square-toothed oblong, meaning “Sun-God’s es- 
sence endures”’. 

The dam’s most pathetic sacrifice to engineered human 
welfare was the tiny island of Philae. Once the most 
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radiantly temple-viad emerald of Egypt, it is now com- 
pletely submerged during eight months of the year by 
the great lake formed in back of the dam. Only during 
flood-season are the sluice-gates opened so that Philae 
emerges from its underwater hibernation. But even then 
it is a melancholy brown from that mud which is pure 
gold on farmland but useless here. 


The temple of Isis, on Philae, constructed just before 
Alexander the Great, is of biblical interest because of an 
inscription. Zoser, king in 2900 B.c. and builder of the 
step pyramid in Memphis, is distressed because for seven 
years the Nile has not risen, there is no food, he has no 
advisers who can help him, and when he goes to open 
his granaries nothing but air comes out! But upon his 
dedicating a temple to Isis, all turned out happily. Ex- 
cept one thing: the inscription is a forgery, and duplicated 
by one in favor of the temple of Khnum on the nearby 
island of Sehel. 

Among the stylized Pharaohs who are depicted on the 
temple walls are Claudius, Tiberius (Germanicus), and 
Hadrian. Much of the pagan artistry, as elsewhere, has 
been disfigured by zealous Christians; and here a bishop 
named Theodorus (550) claims “credit” for the mutila- 
tions. 


It can scarcely be doubted that Juvenal would have 
visited so celebrated a center. I wished he were there to 
describe the noble scorn of the little black boy who had 
come along as steersman of our rowboat. When we had 
firmly refused the services of the two boatmen as 
“guides,” this little Misenus cuime hopefully along. To 
discourage his hopes of baksheesh, I turned him by both 
shoulders in the direction of the boat and gave him a 
playful swat. He recoiled with a glare of rage and in- 
jured dignity worthy of a little Pharaoh, and said he 
didn’t have to take that from anybody! Then he left 
us severely alone to enjoy a cooling swim in view of 
Philae’s colonnades, the farthest south we would ever be. 


Returning downstream from Aswan, we came to the 
setting of Juvenal’s Fifteenth Satire. First we passed 
the town of Kom Ombo, celebrated for its possession of an 
Edfu-like Ptolemaic temple, double in every respect like 
Siamese twins. Then past Luxor is another Ombos, now 
merely a ruin, across the Nile from Qous or Apollinopolis 
Parva. 


South of Qous, where the Nile makes an abrupt left- 
turn, is the considerable town of Qena; and across from it, 
past a wide island, is the temple of Dendera. It was in 
honor of Venus (Hathor) for the celebration of the New 
Year, like the Hebrew sanctuary of Bethel in Amos. As 
a late creation, when the “Pharaoh” was Augustus, it 
shows many harmonious traits of Greek influence. No- 
ticeable are the callipygian bas-reliefs decorating the 
walls. Among the Pharaohs here represented are also 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. Two highly orn- 
amented stairways lead to a roof-chamber where there 
was found a celebrated circular zodiac; and from its 
turret there is a beautiful view of the Nile lagoon flood- 
ing the fields, and Qena with the wide-set towers of its 
graceful Coptic church. 


Dendera and Ombos were the two parties to the con- 
flict described by Juvenal 33-35: 


Inter finitimos vetus atque antiqua simultas, 
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Immortale odium, et numquam sanabile vulnus 
Ardet adhuc, Umbos et Tentyra. 
The site of the battle was a little town between the two, 
on the East Bank of the river: Kaft, the ancient Coptos, 
which in Roman times was the principal market-center 
for goods from India: 
Nos miranda quidem, sed nuper consule Iunio 
Gesta, super calidae referemus moenia Copti (27-28). 
As the text of verse 35 is corrupt, some editors prefer 
to read Coptos here also instead of Ombos, claiming that 
it is nearer to Tentyra; but the difference is slight; and 
in fact Ombos would be more neighborly as being on the 
same side of the river. 


The bulk of Juvenal’s satire is an episode illustrating 
the theme 


Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum. 


Though he here shows infinitely less skill and pathos than 
Lucretius (1.102) in his fervent elegy for Iphigenia, still 
the setting has a pathos of its own, in a country where so 
many religious hatreds still infuriate whole populations, 
Moslems, Copts, Jews, Catholics, and lead to frequent 
acts of fanaticism. 


Sed iam serpentum maior concordia (15.161). 


It is to be regretted that the great Roman poet found 
nothing in Egypt more congenial to provoke the humor 
of his pen. So many quaint contrasts between antique 
grandeurs and everyday exasperations make a tourist 
burst into laughter even through his clenched teeth. It 
must be that Juvenal was getting old and testy, and 
anxious to get back to the comforts of his Suburran 
quarter. In his younger days he had raged, like Tacitus, 
omnia Romae 
. (3. 183-184). 

But the phrase, “At Rome everything is for sale,” works 
both ways; and for an old man looking for comforts it 
makes an enticing picture. 


Egypt offers modern parallels to Juvenal’s tearless 
farewell. On a Nileside train speeding past Heracleopolis, 
I sat beside a prosperous and genial gentleman, a Jew 
who had lived for a long time in the United States. He 
asked me where I resided, and I answered, “Rome.” His 
eyes grew wide with delighted remembrance. “Rome!” 
he gurgled. “Wonderful place. I been there. It’s got the 
biggest whacha-call-it in the whole world . . .” he fumbled 
for the word. “Cathedral?” I suggested. ““No—I mean 

. .’ “Forum? Colosseum? Catacomb?” “No—no— 
patisserie! Pastry-shop, that’s it! Say, Rome’s a wonder- 
ful place. Got the biggest pastry-shop in the world!” 

Ah yes, one is glad to trade the Nile for the Tiber. 


Cum pretio .. 





115. 44-46. Canopus (modern AbuQir) is a pleasure-village 
near Alexandria. 

22.69. Compare Juvenal 15. 1-3: quaiia demens/ Aegyptus 
portenta ' crocodilon adorat/ Pars haec; illa pavet saturam 
serpentibus ibin 

8The name , of Ozymandias as given in Diodorus Siculus 
(1.47) is thought to be a form of User-maat-ra, “Glorious is 
the Truth of Ra,” a surname of Ramses II, greatest of all the 
Pharaohs, who was the persecutor of the Hebrews during the 
infancy of Moses. At Luxor no pedestal inscription is to be — 
neither that of Diodorus, “I am Ozymandias, king of kings; 
any would know how great I am, and where I lie, let him cha 
me in any of my works”; nor that of Shelley, “My name is 
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Ozymandias, king of kings C 
despair.” Shelley’s “traveller from an antique land” w: 
manipulating the facts when he said, “Nothing beside remains.” 
The smashed colossus is inside a huge temple, and quite near 
to a wall portraying the important battle of Qadesh in Palestine. 
But fallen Ramses is a spectacle so overpowering as justly to dull 
into the hazy obscurity of drifting sands any other objects which 
may happen to be about. 

4The name of Cleopatra was borne by six Ptolemaic queens, 
of whom Caesar’s great and good friend was the last. As the 
temple was in construction from the time of Ptolemy III Ever- 
getes 237 s.c. to that of Ptolemy XI Auletes 57 3.c. her memory 
is not out of place here. 

5Herodotus (2.155) speaks of a monolith of sixty feet cubed, 
at Buto in the Delta. Its weight would have been seven thousand 
tons. Confirmatory evidence is lacking. 


The Translatio Studii 
in the Carolingian Renaissance 


; Look on my works, ye mighty, and 
as also 


Marcus A. Haworts, S.J. 
Fordham University 


We are all familiar with the concept that our culture 
is rooted in the past, that we are the recipients of an 
inheritance of which we are proud. But we may not be 
familiar with the fact that this concept is not of modern 
origin, that it antedates by several centuries the human- 
istic consciousness of Petrarch and Boccaccio. 


This awareness of our debt to antiquity can be found 
in the pages of the twelfth century humanist, John of 
Salisbury. Fruitur tamen aetas nostra beneficio praece- 
dentis, et saepe plura novit non suo quidem praecedens 
ingenio, sed innitens viribus alienis et opulenta patrum. 
Then quoting Bernard of Chartres, he adds, “we are like 
cwarfs sitting on the shoulders of giants, so that we enjoy 
a grander view than they, not by reason of our own keen 
vision of great stature, but because we are raised aloft 
and lifted up to giant size.” And who are these gigantes? 
They are the writers of earlier ages, the veteres; yet, not 
simply veteres; rather our maiores, our forefathers, the 
men who have gone before us and have endowed us, their 
children, with their riches. 


However, this consciousness of our cultural heritage 
penetrates still deeper into the Middle Ages, where one 
may be just a trifle surprised to find it. The final decades 
of the eighth century in continental Europe witnessed 
the first fruits of the union of three powerful forces — 
of Christianity, ancient culture, and barbarianism. A 
slow process of integration of these forces had been 
developing for at least four centuries. Under Charlemagne 
for the first time these forces were sufficiently amal- 
gamated and controlled to result in a revival of letters 
— the flowering of the Carolingian Renaissance. 


The brightest light in this revival was the Anglo-Saxon, 
Alcuin of York — not a brilliant scholar or writer, but 
a teacher whose influence was to radiate throughout 
France and Germany. He was Charlemagne’s superin- 
tendent of education. Alcuin possessed this awareness 
of a cultural heritage. With other learned men of his 
day, monks and laymen, his ambition was to follow in 
the tradition of ancient Greece and Rome. These men 
looked upon themselves as inheritors of a glorious tradi- 
tion; they were proud of that tradition; and feared 
losing it. They wanted to be a part of that stream which 
had its fountainhead in Greece and, flowing westward, 
curved through the seven hills of Rome. In their minds, 
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Christianity did not dam that stream; rather the con- 
fluence of the two — Christianity and ancient culture — 
resulted in an all-powerful flood. 

Hence in Alcuin’s description of the library at York, 
you will find pagan and Christian, shoulder to shoulder; 
all bear the title of auctor, with the special authority 
begotten of antiquity: Jerome, Hilary, Ambrose, Au- 
gustine, Chrysostom (in translation), Boethius, Cassi- 
odorus, Bede, Pliny, Aristotle (part of the Organon in 
translation), Fortunatus, Lactantius, Virgil, Statius, 
Lucan. 

Illic invenies veterum vestigia patrum, 
Quidquid habet pro se Latio Romanus in orbe, 
Graecia vel quidquid transmisit clara Latinis.2 

Alcuin and his contemporaries viewed this culture 
transmitted (transmisit) from Greece to Rome as theirs. 
Their schools formed a new center of culture, a descend- 
ant in direct line from Greece and Rome. Thus the 
translatio studi, the transfer of the center of culture, 
was from Greece to Rome to themselves. These men 
were conscious of their place in history, and proudly 
accepted the role of transmitting a civilization handed 
down to them.’ 


Though the self-accusation of being Ciceronianus, 
non Christianus was almost unheard of at this time, still 
St. Jerome’s nightmare did cause Alcuin at least one 
sleepless night. In one of his letters he expressed the 
regret that he had fathered pupils too much in love with 
Virgil; and he reprehended a bishop for excessive relish 
for Virgil, adding the advice to fill his heart with the 
four books of the Gospels rather than with the twelve 
books of the Aeneid.* 


However, such recriminations were few. The justifica- 
tion for reading literature written by the pagans had 
been clearly outlined by St. Augustine in his De Doctrina 
Christiana (Bk. II. 60), in the allegory of the spoliatio 
Egyptiorum. St. Jerome too had quieted his wavering 
conscience with the typus mulieris captivae (Ep. 70). 
In the ninth century Hrabanus Maurus reproduced this 
justification in his De Clericorum Institutione5 He 
would agree with St. Justin that the truth beautifully 
expressed by the pagans belongs to us.® Christians, 
Hrabanus says, have a right to the truth recorded by 
pagan pens — non solum formidanda non sunt, sed ab 
eis etiam tanquam injustis possessoribus in usum nostrum 
vindicanda.” 


Moreover, what wisdom there is in the books of the 
pagans must be attributed to the Source of all Truth — 
ideo ad unum terminum cuncta referenda sunt, et quae 
in libris gentilium utilia, et quae in Scripturis sacris 
salubria inveniuntur ut ad cognitionem perfectam veri- 
tatis et sapientiae perveniamus, qua cernitur et tenetur, 
summum bonum. In Hrabanus then, the most distin- 
guished pupil of Alcuin, there was no longer any scruple 
over the study of the literature of Greece and Rome; it 
fitted into the composite of human knowledge, along 
with Scripture and the writings of the Fathers; the pagan 
classics, studied in the trivium and quadrivium, were 
considered the handmaids of the queen, theology. 

The same liberal attitude is found in Hrabanus’ pupil, 
Lupus Servatus, of Ferriéres. Perhaps we can say, & 
more liberal attitude; for Lupus looked upon the pagan 
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classics not merely as a propaideutic for the study of 
theology. Preoccupation with the pagan authors was 
an end in itself. Mihi satis apparet propter se ipsam 
appetenda sapientia.® This love of letters, he tells us, 
was planted in him in early childhood. He rejoiced at 
the revival of interest in the pursuit of learning in his 
day — reviviscentem in his nostris regionibus sapientiam 
quosdam studiosissime colere pergratum habeo.° He 
complained of a lack of interest in the reading of Virgil. 
Why, some would not read Virgil, etiamsi Virgilius 
revivisceret et totas tripertiti operis vires movendis 
quorundam cordibus expenderet.' It was this love of 
the ancient classics that drove Lupus through France, 
Germany, and Italy, scouring the libraries of monasteries 
for the most accurate manuscripts available. By collating 
these manuscripts, he hoped to get back as closely as 
possible to the text as it left the pen of the author. 
Lupus however did not make love of pagan learning an 
end in the same sense as did the Renaissance scholars five 
centuries later. He always preserved a proper hierarchy 
of values. Learning was subordinate to sanctity. Quare 
apparet nos ipsos nobis esse contrarios, dum insipienter 
sapientiam consequi cogitemus. . . . Sed cum omnis 
sapientia a domino Deo sit, ut litterae divinae demon- 


- strant, ORDINE CONGRUO eam appetamus et procul dubio 


consequemur.1? 


This new center of culture in the translatio studi was 
superior to Athens or Rome — immo multo excellentior, 
says Alcuin. The reason? Christianity. This new center 
was the Athens of Christ. Illa, tantummodo Platonicis 
erudita disciplinis, septenis informata claruit artibus; 
haec etiam insuper septiformi sancti Spiritus plenitudine 
ditata omnem saecularis sapientiae excellit dignitatem.'* 

Their cultural heritage was a precious thing to these 
Carolingian scholars. Their eagerness to perpetuate it 
led them to search for a new type of script, by means 
of which the heritage could safely be passed on to later 
generations. The Caroline minuscule was the answer to 
their prayers; its neatness, compactness, and clarity were 
in marked distinction from the Merovingian scripts of 
seventh and eighth century France. Under the influence 
of Charlemagne and Alcuin it became the dominant script 
of Europe. Practically all the Latin Classics which have 
come down to us were transcribed in this minuscule of 
the ninth century. 


We humanists of today are the great-grandchildren of 
men like Alcuin, Hrabanus, and Lupus. They were proud 
of the treasure willed to them; they sincerely appreciated 
it; they worked eagerly that it be conserved for us. In 
paying our debt to Greece and Rome, we must not forget 
our obligations to these faithful transmitters of our 
heritage, the scholars of the Carolingian Renaissance. 





1Metalogicon, Bk. III, c. 4 (ed. C. C. J. Webb, Oxford, 1929). 
2Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Poetae Latini Aevi Carolin 
(ed. Duemmler, 1881) I. Versus de Patribus Regibus et Sanctis 
Euboricensis Ecclesiae, vv. 1535-1537. 8vd. “L’Humanisme Médi- 
éval” in Les Idées et ies Lettres by Etienne Gilson. Paris, 1932. 
Also, Ep. 170 of Alcuin in MGH Ep. IV. p. 279. 4Ep. 13 in 
MGH Ep. IV. 5Bk. III.18, 26 (PL 107.396, 404). ®St. Justin 
Martyr, Apologia I1.13 (Corpus Apologetarum Christianorum 
vol. I pp. 236-238). ™De Clericorum Institutione T1126 (PL 
107.404). S%bid. III.2 (PL 107379). ®Fp. 1 in MGH Ep. VI. 
> Ep. 35. 11Ibid. Ep. 44. 12Ibid. Ep. 35. 18Ep. 170 in MGH 

'p. IV. 
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Christi Regis Corona 
F. 8. Zrccarnr, 8.J. 


Stemmata quid faciunt? Quid prosunt nobilitatis 
Illustres tituli sanguinis et patriae? 

Heu numquam tituli potuere afferre levamen 
Nostri animi flentis vulneribus tacitus. 

Longe a me, Jesu, discedant stemmata vana: 
Turribus illa etenim sunt similes luteis! 

Gloriae inest ipsi spinis redimita corona, 
Merces sat tristis, funereus tumulus. 

Quid prodest nobis gemmis auroque corona, 
Pulchris tecta rosis, luxuriosa nimis? 

Dignior est sceptro et regni diademate virtus: 
Hanc, Domine alme, peto: sit socia usque mihi! 

Virginis intactae proles, Rex inclyte Olympi, 
Cinge corona me quae zephyros residat. 

Hoc tantum cupio, Christe, ut mea tempora cingant 
Quae cingunt gemmae tempora sacra tua. 

Illis Tu frueris reddisque animabus amicis: 
Divini Cordis pignora sacra tui. 

Hac me, care Pater, crines precinge corona: 
Sit capiti sertum spina cruenta meo. 
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Editorial 
“Ut Quid Perditio Haec?” 


In the sixteenth century it happened that the authori- 
tative and dogmatically infallible church lost control of 
the teaching of philosophy and moral science. Thus it 
came about that these two disciplines, truth and good- 
ness, were deprived of their absolute prerogative in the 
minds of men anc were thrown open to the free specula- 
tion of curious intellects. 

It also happened at the same time in history that a 
technologically new process of reaching conclusions from 
the study of phenomena—the synthetic method— was 
perfected and, in its perfection, seemed to imaginative 
minds to have opened the door to unlimited progress in 
knowledge. 

By historical chance, therefore, or mysterious design 
of providence, it came about that men were presented 
with an immense mass of new and exciting knowledge 
at the very hour when they were most woefully unpre- 
pared to assimilate and accomodate that knowledge to 
absolute and infallible standards of truth and goodness. 
In the ensuing maelstrom, not facts alone, but principles, 
were subjected to synthetic reasoning; not principles 
alone, but first principles and immediately evident in- 
tuitions. Not oniy the contents of the mind, but the 
vessel itself grew dizzily uncertain. 

In this confusion, that happened which Cardinal New- 
man much later diagnosed as the inevitable issue of all 
impaired knowledge: the unlawful and illogical usurpa- 
tion of one field of knowledge by incompetent and wilful 
interlopers. The fields of philosophical truth and moral 
good were brusquely invaded by science. Moral and 
psychological principles were enunciated as legitimate 
conclusions from phenomena which themselves demanded 
explanation by opposite principles: the necessity, for 
example, of free acts. And as always, the new, vigorous 
revolutionary tenet displaced the old. 

At the heart of this Renaissance conflict stood litera- 
ture, philosophy, and science. The “seven arts”, which 
once marched in “mutual well-beseeming ranks,” now met 
as enemies in mortal strife. We today need not be told 
that science was the victor over her great Renaissance 
rival, philosophy, and has led her captive—in which ig- 
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nominious state, indeed, she still lies and languishes in 
the modern mind. 


But, perhaps, we have been distracted from a vitally 
important, if subsidiary, clash in which the same con- 
quering science also enslaved the mighty powers of liter- 
ature. Strangely enough, useless beauty became the prize 
for which the battle of the seven arts and the “battles 
of the books” were fought. And by the time that science 
had triumphed, a commercialized world was so avidly 
amassing useful things that it unblushingly hailed 
science’s conquest over literature as a further glorious 
victory in the onward march of new knowledge. 

Fully in the new spirit, Renaissance philosophers and 
critics began to attack the uselessness of beauty. Judg- 
ment, reason, and “truth” were considered products of 
mind and therefore useful. But sentiment, fancy, and 
the fables of poetry were feigned and useless products 
of imagination. They must be given a purpose and be 
brought under the control of omnipotent “reason.” Con- 
sequently, the Renaissance age produced rationalist “de- 
fenses” of the arts, arraignments of mere tinselled fancy 
before the grave court of “judgment.” It saw “wit” ex- 
tolled as the harmony of mind and imagination, and all 
this meant to discipline a “new” art rigidly under the 
control of a rationalized judgment, a new poetry, ordered 
and purposeful, assigned to themes of science and “truth.” 
In the new age, scientists believed, art would become use- 
ful and find its place beside science, contributing to the 
growth of useful knowledge. 


Today, in the midst of a savage age, we know that 
literature has not fulfilled the destiny appointed it by 
science. Culture has waned in the midst of universally 
waxing science. Science has delivered more and more 
power into the hands of men but literature, despite the 
brave theory of its usefulness, has grown ever less and 
less powerful, less and less valuable in men’s eyes. Edu- 
cation has followed and favored science until we now 
have a mass of Classic literature that clearly means less 
and does less for our world every year. Surely, the litera- 
ture itself remains just what it has been through the 
centuries, but science’s Pyrrhic victory has made the 
modern student vastly more incapable of understanding 
or valuing the only thing the Classics have to give. The 
rejection of the false theory of literature as utilitarian, 
and a return to the pre-Renaissance understanding of the 
absolute and independent spheres of truth, of goodness— 
and of beauty—this alone will reinstate literature in its 
true place in cultured life. 

The Eighteenth Century (of reason) and the Nine- 
teenth Century (of prudery) have equally feared beauty 
and have admitted her to good society only on the con- 
dition that she be assigned a moral purpose and teach 
a truth. They have succeeded, not in domesticating 
beauty, but in immuring her and leaving us an ugly world. 
Let us ask frankly: Are the Classics mastered in order 
to give us knowledge, which is power, as every narrow 
scientist since Francis Bacon boasts? And is it their 
purpose to implant that natural impulse to goodness 
which Wordsworth sighed for? Frankly and finally—no! 
This is not their purpose. There is no doubt that truth 
and goodness are both of supreme utility to man, but 
apart from truth and goodness, there is beauty in the 
world. It is simply an ignis fatwus, centuries pursued, 
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to attempt to cultivate the delicate beauty of classical 
poetry, cherish it, teach it, enshrine it at the core of our 
educational process, for the futile purpose of profiting 
by the small store of usefulness which the mind and the 
will can glean from the equivocal illustrations of truth 
and goodness which the classic literatures provide. It is 
futile to patch up a theory of some evanescent psycho- 
logical usefulness to be derived from such literature. A 
now almost wholly incredulous world and a group of prac- 
tical, incredulous youth, in particular, is totally unpre- 
pared to accept a utilitarian goal as the supposed reward 
for devotion to the Classics. 

The men who wrote the classics of all literature, Greek, 
Roman, and vernacular, did not write them as contribu- 
tions to useful knowledge, or as a means of power over 
fellow-men. They wrote them as caskets to enclose 
beauty. The element of beauty, and it alone, explains 
the charm which the Classics have held over the minds 
of men through the centuries. For it alone is the artist 
willing to forego ease and accept anguish, loneliness, pov- 
erty, racking thought, and exhausting emotion. For it 
alone must the earnest student invest his hours and years. 
Without beauty, without that useless and entrancing 
vision, the classics of literature are neither more nor less 
than slightly interesting archeological monuments. And 
that all-precious element which makes of a moment on 
the Roman forum or in the Athenian amphitheatre a 
perennial thing of beauty can never be extracted from any 
piece of literature, Greek, Roman, or vernacular, by the 
pitiful analysis of grams of truth and atoms of moral 
stamina potentially to be discovered in the compound. 
Until a student or faculty is found willing to devote 
itself to the study of literature in the same spirit of 
surrender to an absolute—the absolute of beauty and the 
faint imitation of God’s own absolute Beauty which it 
darts forth—the classics will be hopeless conundrums to 
a modern world, and the study of literature will go on 
presenting its unconvincing, false standard of utility 
to an ever diminishing handful of unrewarded auditors. 


Florissant, Missouri Lronarp A. Waters, S. J. 


Joseph de Ghellinck, S. J. (1872-1950) 


The Reverend Joseph de Ghellinck of the Society of 
Jesus died at Louvain on January 4, 1950, bringing to 
a close sixty years of religious life and forty years of 
productive scholarship. 


Born at Ghent, October 30, 1872, Joseph de Ghellinck 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1889 and was ordained 
a priest in 1904. He was for many years a professor of 
theology in the Jesuit Theological School at Louvain 
and was known and esteemed throughout the world for 
his learned books and articles in the field of patrology 
and the history of theology. Among students of Latin 
literature he will be long remembered for two important 
works: littérature Latine au Moyen Age (2 volumes), 
Paris, Bloud & Gay, 1939, and L’/Essor de la Littérature 
Latine au XIIe Siécle (2 volumes), Bruxelles, L’Edition 
Universelle, 1946. 


Father de Ghellinck was known to the present writer 


through a friendly exchange of letters that began early in 
1946 and continued until his last illness. This corres- 
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pondence began with a request for assistance in obtaining 
a microfilm copy of a manuscript in the Royal Library 
at Brussels. The microfilm was promptly sent, and when 
the recipient wrote to inquire if he might arrange to send 
some parcels of food or other needed articles to Father 
de Ghellinck, a characteristic answer came back: “I am 
an old skeleton and do not need much in the way of 
nourishment.” But he went on to add that he would 
be happy to receive some dextrose for the younger 
members of the Jesuit community. 


Packages of dextrose were sent on several occasions 
and always prompted letters expressing heartfelt grati- 
tude. After three shipments of dextrose, Father de 
Ghellinck sent some off-prints of articles he had pub- 
lished, one being entitled Juventus, Gravitas, Senectus. 
Accompaning this article was the following inscription: 

Iuveni cum gravitate 
Senior sine senio 
“Dextrosa” refocillatus 


Cum grati animi affectu, 
J. DE GHELLINCK 


Father de Ghellinck felt very deeply about the im- 
portance of scholarly labors and often recurred to this 
theme in his letters. In one of them he writes: “Prevented 
by ill-health from the work of preaching and administer- 
ing the Sacraments, I have been compelled to give forty 
years or more of my life exclusively to study and the 
apostleship of scholarly work, a laborious, difficult, and 
thankless employment, but surprisingly fruitful at times 
and rich in its lasting effects.” He laments the tendency 
of the younger generation to give up the life of study 
for a life of action, and he often mentions the asceticism 
demanded by a studious life. 


In August, 1948, Father de Ghellinck was relieved of 
his duties at the college in Louvain and transferred to 
the Facultés Saint-Albert, a Jesuit house of studies in 
the suburbs of Louvain. He liked the countryside there 
and felt grateful for the strength God had given him to 
carry on his work. “I have been able,” he wrote on 
March 1, 1949, “to publish my Mouvement Théologique 
du XIlIe Siécle, 2nd edition, my Exercises Pratiques du 
Séminaire, 4th edition, and Patristique et Moyen Age, 
Volume III, all in 1948. Will I go on to finish the fourth 
and fifth volumes?” 


How far he proceeded in his labors on these further 
volumes, I cannot say. But the life of this devoted priest, 
indefatigable scholar, and warm-hearted friend will not 
be soon forgotten, and his works will remain as a 
challenge and inspiration. Requiescat in pace. 


St. Francis Xavier Novitiate, JoHN H. Taytor, 8.J. 
Sheridan, Oregon 





In the Twenty-Third Annual Interscholastic Latin 
Contest held on December 6, 1949, and participated in 
by all Jesuit high schools of the Mid-West states, the 
following awards have been announced: (1) R. J. Schark 
of Campion, (2) W. F. Ford of Campion, (3) R. Zvetina 
of St. Ignatius, Chicago, (4) W. C. Moffitt of Campion, 
(5) D. Butler of St. Ignatius, Chicago, (6) J. Erger of 
Regis, Denver, (7) R. Blakley of St. Ignatius, Chicago, 
(8) T. Lippert of St. Xavier, Cincinnati, (9) C. J. Con- 
siglio of St. Ignatius, Cleveland, (10) R. Klein of Creigh- 
ton High, Omaha. 
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These Humanists Make the Classics Live 


Hersert H. Perir 
University of Detroit 


Those of us who love and profess the classics—whether 
Latin, Greek, English, or French—maintain that it is 
that portion of the past which is ever alive that we seek 
to present to the on-coming generation. That we often 
fail in our attempt, we need not deny. Perhaps the reason 
that we do not make the classics live for our students is 
the possibility that great literature is not alive for us. 

Do we visualize the journeys of Ulysses? Is the Trojan 
Horse as vivid to us as the Fifth Column? Does the 
Paradiso transport us from the realm of reality to the 
verges of contemplation? Can we with Milton distinguish 
the love of Adam for Eve before the Fall from that after- 
ward? There is no need to go on. 


Too often we realize that Vergil and Chaucer mean so 
many lines a day; Plautus, Racine, and Shakespeare, an 
act; and Spenser and Milton, a book, The whole, alas 
too frequently, is never glimpsed. And yet we continue 
to maintain that we present that portion of the past which 
lives. 


Recently two scholars have demonstrated the way: 
Dean Roger McCutcheon in his Eighteenth Century Eng- 
lish Literature (Home University Library, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1949), and Professor James Holly Hanford 
in his John Milton, Englishman (Crown, 1949). What 
they have done in their particular fields, each of us is 
challenged to attempt in his classes—later perhaps in 
writing. 

The Home University Library does not intend to reach 
the specialist. It is for the general reader and the be- 
ginner. Dean McCutcheon never loses sight of that ob- 
jective; yet throughout his little book he shows that 
familiarity with recent research in his field that one 
demands of scholars. 

The reader is led into the story of a poem, play, or 
novel to the point that his appetite demands more. The 
only solution is to turn to the literary work itself. 


Such delightful touches as the comparison of Crusoe 
with a possible modern version containing “a Hollywood 
heroine on the far side of the island, remaining not too 
long at a discreet distance” makes the artistry of DeFoe 
more real for the reader, shows the sureness of the author 
who can afford a smile, and reflects the flavor of the 
XVIII century prose writers. 


The suggestion that Gray’s scholarship had “quickened 
his curiosity about literatures other than the classics of 
Greece and Rome” strongly shows the possibilities of 
classical knowledge bearing modern fruit. 


The treatment of the drama includes such items as 
XVIII century editions of earlier plays as well as stage- 
craft and current drama. Even the hint, for example, 
that Goldsmith’s Vicar should be read aloud for its “un- 
suspected humor as well as fine modulation” has value 
for one experienced in the literature of the period. 

Finally, the suggestion that one will find the best back- 
ground for the literature in the novels, periodicals, and 
paintings of the day brings out the basic principle that 
literature itself is far more rewarding than books about 
literature. 
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With fewer than two hundred pages at his disposal, 
Dean McCutcheon has presented a fine picture of his 
century—and a lively one. This period is of particular 
interest to teavhers of the classical languages, for it is 
the one of great classical influence. And the manner in 
which the literature is unfolded in this book can be 
studied for purposes of pedagogy to greater advantage 
than in a text on methods. 


Professor Hanford’s John Milton is something else. 
For years the name James Holly Hanford has assured 
the student of Milton of scholarly research. I am not 
thinking of the Handbook, splendid though it is, but of 
those fine articles spread over the years in the scholarly 
journals. 


Now near the close of his formal teaching career, 
Hanford has put in this study the results of a life time of 
reading, research, and thought. The mature judgment 
of a poet’s life in relation to his works is the best summary 
one can give of the study. Here is a challenge to those 
who have devoted years of teaching to any author, in any 
language. 

The work is not burdened with notes or bibliography, 
but it is filled with direct citations from Milton himself. 
After all, Hanford desires to lead the reader to Milton, 
not to books about Milton. 


One may not always agree with the interpretation. That 
fact will please Hanford, for he seeks to encourage study, 
not the acceptance of his opinions. But this disagreement 
will not occur often, such is the calibre of the scholarship 
of the author. 


As in the case of the previous book, here we have much 
of interest for the Latin and Greek teacher. Milton, per- 
haps more than any other English author, was moulded 
in classical thought and tradition. The result of that 
training is not overlooked in the book. And there are 
problems raised here by Professor Hanford that only a 
Latin scholar can solve. The conflict between the larger 
cultural patterns of Latin and English are reflected in 
the conflict between the Latin and the English Milton. 
This problem needs careful study. Be assured that Mil- 
ton’s Latinity is more than a question of vocabulary 
and syntax. 


The discussion of Aristotelian catharsis as “part and 
parcel of a thorough-going classicism” carries the matter 
further. My own study of “Milton, Aristotle, and the 
Modern Critics,” in THe CuassicaL BuLLETIN, XXV 
(November, 1948), is but a part of the same general 
problem. 


Professor Hanford reveals in this study so well what 
he has always maintained in his classes: that a study of 
any phase of an author’s life, times, or style that better 
enables us to understand his work is a valid study; that 
any scholarly study must be readable. He does not 
tolerate academic English. 


The concluding statement in the book summarizes 
Hanford’s attitude toward his subject. Milton is to be 
judged as in error and “capable only of misleading if 
he leads at all.” Nevertheless he adds that we must 
not overlook the strength of Milton’s personality and the 
virtue of his intent. Certainiy we cannot forget that 
through Milton a portion of the world’s beauty is avail- 
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able as through no other poet. All of these things the 
book clearly demonstrates. 


A misprint on page 162 seems to place the sonnet 
“When I consider” in the 1645 edition of the Poems. That 
is the only troublesome passage I noticed in the book. 


Here is the challenge. These two books about literature 
lead us directly back to that literature with a fuller un- 
derstanding and appreciation. They should demand that 
other studies by mature scholars follow their path. We 
have had a flood of books and articles on the advantages 
of the humanities. Hanford’s study alone demonstrates 
the value far more than a dozen such books, for he allows 
his training to speak for itself. Let us hope that the 
challenge will not go unheeded. 





Goethe’s Debt to Greece and Rome* 
E. J. Burrus, 8.J. 


St. Charles College, Grand Coteau, La. 


Tote Sprachen nennt ihr die Sprache des Flaccus und Pindar, 


Und von beiden nur kommt, was in der unsrigen lebt! ; 
Goethe, Tabulae Votivae 


As we celebrate the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Goethe, spontaneously there comes to our mind 
the question, “What sources did he draw upon to produce 
his masterpieces?” Surely, not from his native genius 
alone, exceptional as it was; for man left to himself 
remains primitive, even barbaric. Only a very voluminous 
work could attempt anything like a complete account of 
all instances of classical influence upon Goethe’s writings. 
It is the purpose of this brief paper to point out a few of 
the more important debts that Goethe owes to Greece and 
Rome. 


Languages and literatures — Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, English, Italian, and of course, German — 
formed the core of his youthful education. At the age 
when most children are learning to read, Johann Goethe 
veritably devoured a prose translation of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. This enthusiasm never waned, but rather 
grew with the years. We shall return more than once in 
the course of this paper to his interest in and devotion 
to Homer. 


The earliest of his extant writings are three German- 
Latin dialogs in verse. Master Goethe had not yet 
reached his eighth birthday when he wrote them, yet 
his biographer does not hesitate to assure us that these 
juvenile productions already reveal unmistakably the 
quick and alert mind of their precocious author.* 


Sometime before September of 1765, he wrote a novel 
in the form of a series of letters in verse, and in the 
various languages that he had learned, including the 
classical languages. 


In 1766, while Goethe was in Leipzig, appeared the 
Laokoon of Lessing. Its immediate effect upon him was 
to deepen his interest in the ancient classics as well as 
in Shakespeare. He now felt sufficiently strong to break 
away from the fetters imposed upon German by French 
literature. 
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In 1770 Goethe went to Strassbourg to continue his 
studies. Here he came under the powerful influence of 
Herder, who convinced him that nature is the revelation 
and manifestation of the divine spirit in the world. The 
common people (das volk) had the closest communion 
with nature and had also given it the most perfect 
expression in its songs. Goethe gathered many of these 
folk songs among the Alsatians. The Iliad and the 
Odyssey were for him just such folk songs, and at the 
same time the earliest, truest and most artistic mani- 
festation of nature. 


In July of 1772, a year after he had returned from 
Strassbourg, he wrote Herder: “Since I last heard from 
you, the Greeks have become my one study. At first I 
limited myself to Homer. Then as I became interested 
in Socrates, I delved deep into the writings of Xenophon 
and Plato. This made my utter unworthiness evident 
to me. I also took up Theocritus and Anacreon; last of 
all I have turned to Pindar, who at present still claims 
my interest and attention.” At this same time, when he 
was drafting the first rough sketch of his Faust (he was 
not to finish it until 60 years later), he also outlined a 
drama on Caesar and another about Socrates. 


Inspired and guided by classical literature, Goethe was 
hailed by 1774, when he was only 35, as the foremost 
poet of Germany and of all Europe. Through his drama 
Goetz von Berlichingen mit der eisernen Hand he issued 
the declaration of independence of German from French 
literature and the artificial restrictions that it had im- 
posed. Frederick the Second’s critique is one of the most 
incredible and amusing in the whole of literature. After 
qualifying Shakespeare’s dramas as “ridiculous farces 
worthy only of the wild Indians of Canada” (farces 
ridicules et dignes des suavages du Canada), he went on 
to stigmatize Goethe’s first drama as “an abominable 
imitation of those wretched English dramas and a mere 
repetition of disgusting platitudes” (une imitation détest- 
able de ces mauvaises piéces anglaises . . . et une répétition 
de ces dégotitantes platitudes).* 


The second outstanding production of this period was 
the novel in prose, Leiden des Jungen Werthers, which 
made Goethe the unchallenged leader of the Stwermer 
und Draenger. The poems, too abundant to even enumer- 
ate here, let alone to analyze, showed a profound influence 
of the Classics. Prometheus was a product of his study 
of Aeschylus’ tragedy of the same name. Goethe planned 
to write a drama on the same subject. If in the poem 
he outdoes Aeschylus in the defiance and haughtiness of 
his hero, what would have been the completed drama? 
As it is, we have only two short acts and a monolog of 
almost overwhelming power.' Grenzen der Menschheit is 
the counterpart of Prometheus and represents the recon- 
ciled Prometheus such as may well have been the hero 
of Aeschylus’ lost drama. Wieland’s Singspiel, Alceste 
(1773) led Goethe to answer with the bold farce, Goetter, 
Helden und Wieland (1774). 

On November 7, 1775 Goethe was summoned to 
Weimar, the Saxon Capital, by the eighteen year old 
Duke, Karl August. He was destined to remain here 
eleven years before interrupting his stay through a 
prolonged visit in Italy. The most important literary 
production of this period is the prose drama Iphigenie 
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auf Tauris, classical in content and spirit. When the 
Tragedy was acted in Weimar in 1779, Goethe played 
the part of Orestes. 


The years 1786 to 1788, spent in Italy, were to prove 
the most vitally important of Goethe’s literary life. They 
mark the end of the Sturm und Drang period and open 
the neo-classical. He went to Italy in Winckelmann’s 
footsteps to study and appreciate the art of antiquity; 
even in the artists of the Renaissance he saw the in- 
heritors of classical antiquity. His esteem for the beauty 
of Greek tragedy is transmuted into the iambic lines of 
his new Iphigenie auf Tauris. “The classicism of the 
Renaissance gives the ground tone to the drama of 
Torquato Tasso.’””® 


This newly won classic spirit claims a larger portion 
of works he had begun earlier, like Egmont and Faust. 
The main source of Egmont is the Jesuit Famiano 
Strada’s Latin De Bello Belgico.? Roemische Elegien 
are “perhaps the most Latin in form and content of all 
his works.”® 


Goethe spoke of his arrival in Rome as a second 
birthday and a personal renaissance. The history, art 
and literature of ancient Rome as well as the treasures 
of the Renaissance were of intense interest to him. 
Pompeii and Paestum made a profound impression upon 
the observant traveler. So charmingly beautiful did he 
find Southern Italy and Sicily that he believed he was 
in the land of the Phaeacians and determined to fill 
out the outline of a drama that he had begun earlier, 
Nausikaa, and dedicate it as a memorial of his stay there. 


He returned to Rome to find in it the fulfilment of all 
his dreams and desires. When he left the Eternal City 
on April 25, 1788 for Germany, he cried out spontaneously 
in the words of Ovid’s Elegy, “When I recall that night 
on which I left so many things dear to me, even now 
from my eyes the teardrops fall.’”® 


Shortly after Goethe reached Weimar, Europe was 
shaken to its very soul by the fury of the French 
Revolution. Its clearest mark in the literary production 
of the poet is his Hermann und Dorothea, written in 
hexameters which betray a deep classical influence as do 
the titles of the nine books fittingly named in accordance 
with their subject matter after the nine Muses. His 
allegory Des Epimenides Erwachen deals with the effect 
of the French Revolution upon Germany. 


At this period of his life, Goethe devoted himself with 
incredible enthusiasm to the natural sciences. He read 
and analyzed scores of books, mostly in Latin, showing 
us incidentally the ease with which he read the language. 


Although all the writings of Goethe show the influence 
of the Classics, even Reineke (1793) where the animals 
speak in fluent Latin hexameters, there are two of his 
works that deserve a more attentive consideration — 
Achilleis and Iphigenie auf Tauris. 


We have already seen that Goethe’s enthusiasm for 
Homer began at a very early age. But it was not until 
1797 that he read the two epics from what may be called 
a vital and creative point of view. This was due to his 
deep interest in the genesis of the Homeric songs. On 
December of that same year he wrote Schiller that he 
was searching for material for an epic in the events 
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that took place from the death of Hector to the de- 
parture of the Greeks from the Trojan coast.’ 


By March of 1798 he finished a prose résumé and 
outline of the whole epic to take up eight books. The 
following year he wrote the first book of his Achilleis in 
651 hexameters. Some critics believe that if Goethe had 
completed this epic, the finished product would belong to 
his finest masterpieces. As it is, we have only the first 
book in poetry; the rest in prose. When we first meet 
Achilles in the poem, he is plunged into the deepest 
sorrow over the death of Patroclos. Life, he feels, has 
nothing to offer him; his only concern is to erect a fitting 
burial memorial to his friend and himself. But with the 
love that awakens within his soul for Polyxena, daughter 
of Priam, there also awakens a will to live and to bring 
the long war to an immediate and peaceful conclusion. 
Not all the Greek and Trojan heroes agree to this. At the 
marriage feast in the temple of Apollo at Thymbra, 
Achilles is treacherously slain by Ajax. As Thetis receives 
the lifeless body of her son, the murderer now out of his 
senses destroys himself. 


Goethe’s high esteem of Euripides is evident from the 
question he asked Eckermann, “Have all the nations of 
the world since Euripides produced one dramatist worthy 
to hand him his slippers’’?## 


It will be recalled that in Euripides’ drama, Iphigeneia, 
daughter of Agamemnon, had been snatched by Artemis 
from the sacrifice at Aulis and taken to the Tauri in the 
Crimea. Here she was made priestess of the goddess’ 
temple and forced to sacrifice whatever Greeks landed 
upon that barbaric coast. Her brother, Orestes, accom- 
panied by Pylades, his cousin and childhood friend, came 
at the bidding of Apollo to that land. “The celebrated 
scene in which Iphigeneia is about to sacrifice her brother, 
the fatality which seems perpetually to intervene, just 
when they are on the very brink of mutual recognition, 
the long suspense, the various unexpected turns of fortune, 
and then at length the disclosure of the letter’s contents, 
the revelation of the kinship, and the ecstatic joy of 
brother and sister, constitute one of the greatest triumphs 
of dramatic art.”!? Less successful from a dramatic point 
of view would seem to be the dénouement with Athena 
appearing dea-ex-machina-wise in mid-air to bid King 
Thoas allow Iphigeneia, Orestes and Pylades to return 
to their native land. 


Goethe wrote his Iphigenie auf Tauris in iambics to 
imitate the original, but freely altered the incidents to 
satisfy modern sentiment. Thoas is in love with Iphigenie 
under whose benign influence he has abandoned the cruel 
customs of his barbaric people. When she refuses to 
reciprocate his affections, he resolves to take revenge by 
restoring human sacrifice. As fate will have it, Orestes 
and Pylades have just landed on the coast and have been 
seized. They are to be the first victims to be sacrificed 
by Iphigenie. This would be greater revenge than even 
Thoas could have wished for! As soon as she discovers 
their identity, she agrees to escape with them, only to 
refuse a moment later, through a truly heroic decision, to 
deceive the King. Accordingly, she reveals the plot to 
the King and places all at his mercy. After a bitter 
struggle between his less noble and his better self, Thoas 
relents and bids the trio farewell — Lebt wohl! Thus 
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the moral quality is not a little heightened and the 
sentimental tone better adapted to modern taste. It 
must be admitted, however, that it lacks the essential 
simplicity and the rapid sweep of the original. 

It was characteristic of Goethe that he should study 
architecture in Italy with a volume of Vitruvius in hand, 
and even in old age should ask a friend for a passage in 
Vitruvius where he decries fresco-painting.™ 

It was well for Goethe, and still more for German 
literature that he drank deep from the Latin and especially 
Greek Classics. Else eighteenth century German liter- 
ature might have declared its independence from French 
only to find that it had nothing to imitate, nothing to 
serve as a norm and model. Other modern languages and 
literatures, themselves not yet fully formed could hardly 
have given German the rich content and the varied 
form that it needed at this critical moment of its history. 
Goethe proved that in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries the ancient Classics could work the same wonder 
on a smaller scale for Germany’s Renaissance as they 
had worked in the other European countries in earlier 
centuries. Fortunately, Goethe did not neglect the study 
of German literature and hence was able to blend the 
ancient and the modern into a harmoniously artistic unity 
that has made it a world language, a world literature, 
and a vital portion of our western heritage. 





*This paper was read at the meeting of the CAMWS (Southern 
Section) at Tallahassee, Florida, November 24, 1949 


1Dr. Otto Hellinghaus, Goethes Werke, vol. I, 8, Freiburg, 
1924. 27bid., ITI, 113. 3“Mit — Male war Goethe der beruehm- 
teste Dichter Deutschlands, ganz Europas geworden.” Ibid., 
I, 29. 47bid., II, 431. 5/bid., 1, "40. 6John G. Robertson, in Encycl. 
Brit. 14 ed. s. v. Goethe. THellinghaus, op. eit., ITI, 5. For Goethe’s 
use of Jesuit sources see John Hennig’s “Goethe and the Jesuits,” 
in Thought, (24, 449-465). S8Robertson, op. cit., s. v. Goethe. 
9Ovid, Tristia ex Ponto, I, iii, 3-4 (L. C. L. translation). 1°Helling- 
haus, op. cit., II, 267. 11Quoted in Wiil Durant’s The Life of 
Greece, N. Y., 1939, page 419. 12A. E. Haigh, The Tragic Drama 
of the Greeks, Oxford, 1925, page 308. 13Emil Ludwig, Goethe, 
N. Y., 1928, pages 235 and 595. 





Book Reviews 


A History of Boston College, by David R. Dunigan, S. J. 
Bruce, Milwaukee, 1947. Pp. 362. $6.00. 


William W. Brickman’s name has become associated 
with thumbnail book reviews periodically made for 
School and Society. In one of these he dealt with the 
volume here under review and significantly devoted an 
appreciable percentage of his small allotment of words 
to its praise. He noted with approval that the author 
stressed academic development from the foundation in 
1863 to the present. But there were other important 
elements in the growth of Boston College. 


What some of these were is suggested by the three- 
fold purpose which the author set for himself: he planned 
to make the work of general interest and inspiration to 
faculty, students, alumni, and friends of the college; to 
provide information on points relating to the background 
of the college’s present-day activities; and finally to con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the position of 
Catholics in Boston during the past ninety years. To 
succeed in this threefold purpose clearly involved the 
bringing together and ordering of widely scattered records 
which constitute the account of Boston College. Diverse 
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items went into the story: the four-year struggle against 
bigotry in procuring land, during which the pioneers were 
cheered by the moral support of a group of fair-minded 
non-Catholics; the effort to awaken in the clientele a 
necessary interest in higher education; a charter in 1863 
and very humble beginnings; disappointing lack of per- 
sonnel; financial crises at the outset and at recurring 
periods in the years that followed; gradual growth in 
enrollment, in curriculum, in buildings, in facilities and 
equipment; an increasing identification of the institution 
with the community through service to the people of 
Boston, through outright pleas for their aid, and through 
organizations to insure their continued cooperation; the 
development of educationally sound student activities; 
periodic heartaches and disappointments; the contribu- 
tions of outstanding leaders and presidents, such as 
Mullan and Brosnahan, who with acumen and energy 
defended their institution and way of education against 
Eliot of Harvard, or such as Gasson, who with real vision 
and courage promoted the plans for a new location and 
for new buildings of the college that he knew would 
come to be; and finally the sturdy growth of educational 
service of recognized merit, by reason of which the 
Boston College of today has the stature of a university. 

The author fuses these diverse elements into a very 
readable story. Doubtless he is qualified to distinguish 
between a coefficient of correlation and a standard devia- 
tion, but it is not tal: auzilio that he completes his work 
successfully. He employs resources of another sort and 
so he gives us a narrative in which human interest warmly 
pervades facts and events, a story that is skillfully 
dramatic where events of great import are dealt with, 
and yet withal a narrative marked with scholarly spirit 
and accuracy. With the problem of selection of materials 
the author has dealt wisely and realistically. It is con- 
ceivable that agonized cries of reproach may come from 
those who remember Boston College’s triumphs on the 
football field, particularly in the days of the legendary 
“Tron Major” Frank Cavanaugh, and later when Boston 
College participated in three “bowl games.” Brief men- 
tion of these instances of fleeting greatness is all that 
the author can measure out on his scales of essential 
values. The author has achieved his threefold purpose. 
With conspicuous success he has performed a very difficult 
task. 

This history forcefully reminds us that such institu- 
tions as Boston College may justly be considered as 
monuments not only to those whose personal labors and 
sacrifices were identified with the actual academic work 
of the college through the years but also to the very 
many, great and humble, whose help, financial or ad- 
visory, have aided its existence and its solid development. 


Brickman sagely remarked that this book has more 
than local interest. Mutatis mutandis it could be the 
history of other private institutions of higher learning. 
The fact is that this book is exceedingly timely, for it is 
an excellent justification of private colleges in a period 
when their right to exist is undemocratically challenged, 
and when their survival is jeopardized both by a threat 
of discrimination in legislative enactments and by the 
failure of philanthropists to recognize the useful role 
such institutions play in the national life. The list of 
alumni of Boston College who have become men of out- 
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standing distinction in the service of God, of country, 
and of their fellows is part of the impressive proof of the 
success of Boston College and therefore evidence of its 
usefulness. On the testimony of this history, Boston 
College has justified its existence. 


Florissant, Missouri Wo. Dominic Ryan, S.J. 


Rafael Landivar’s Rusticatio Mexicana. The Latin Text 
with an Introduction and an English Prose Transla- 
tion by Graydon W. Regenos. Middle American 
Research Institute, Tulane University. New Orleans, 
1948. (Publication No. 11, Pages 155-314). 


Rafael Landivar, despite his Guatemalan birth, be- 
longed to that group of Mexican Jesuits who, exiled by 
Charies III of Spain in 1767, made the history and liter- 
ature of New Spain known to Europe (See C.B. 24.31-34 
and 56-58). To beguile the bitter hours of banishment, 
Landivar composed the Rusticatio Mexicana in more 
than 5,000 dactylic hexameters divided into 15 books, 
with a dedication to the City of Guatemala in exquisite 
elegiac verses and a prose preface. Although the poem 
was no doubt inspired by Virgil’s Georgics, its scope is 
far more comprehensive nor does it contain, like so 
many other works of its kind, Virgilian half lines and 
tags. 

The Rusticatio Mexicana has mei with extraordinary 
popularity and in the last quarter century has been thrice 
translated into Spanish. It is a work of art and a store- 
house of lore on 18th-Century New Spain. Professor 
Regenos has given us a bilingual edition, reprinting the 
1782 editio aliera auctior et emendatior of Bologna, a 
clear and accurate prose translation (the first in English), 
a brief but scholarly introduction that won high praise 
from a competent Mexican historian, the original notes 
with an English translation of the Latin, and finally 
(where clarity demands it) a few notes of his own. An 
excellent emendation is that of line 241 of Book I, where 
a meaningless and metrically impossible remotum is 
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felicitously replaced by remorum. 

It is not easy to give even an imperfect idea of the 
contents of this extensive poem in the brief space of a 
book review. Landivar tells us of the lakes of Mexico, 
with all their colorful life and historic lore. Even the 
tuneful Centzontle, the Mexican nightingale, is heard 
through the fitting hexameters. 

Ludit et insignis raro discrimine vocum 

Alituum Princeps, quo non vocalior alter 

Centzontlus, prisco volucris non cognitus orbi, 

Qui voces hominum simulat, volucrumque, canumque, 

Et modulos etiam sociantis carmina plectro. (1, 218-222) 
We learn about erupting Mt. Jorullo (Vulcania regna), 
the Waterfalls of Guatemala, the processing of cochineal 
dye, indigo, the clever beavers (astuti Fibri), the mining 
and processing of silver and gold (Plutonis regna) that 
“fill the whole world with . . . riches”, the growing of 
sugar cane and the manufacture of sugar (with a di- 
gression to tell us how the thrush pilfers the white hard 
grains and melts them in a near-by stream), cattle- 
raising, birds, the wild beasts with their habitats and 
habits, from buffalos to tigers, coyotes and apes. The 
last book is devoted to sports, with a particularly inter- 
esting account of the Voladores given to a dangerous 
native form of entertainment which the Spaniards often 
forbade, as the fliers attached by a rope to a high pole 
frequently met with fatal accidents as they went their 
elaborate gyrations. The poem closes with a fervent 
exhortation to the youth of New Spain to devote them- 
selves to learning, especially to discover the mysteries 
of nature (naturae arcana) and to apply their mind to 
bring to light the treasures of their native land. 

The Classical teacher will find many interesting 
passages for his Latin class and the History teacher a 
wealth of material for a better understanding of the rich 
culture of Latin America. 


St. Charles College, 
Grand Coteau, La. 


E. J. Burrus, S.J. 
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